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BOOK REVIEWS 

The Colonization of North America, 1492-1783. By Herbert E. 
Bolton, Ph.D., Professor of American History in the University 
of California, and Thomas M. Marshall, Ph.D., Professor of History 
in Washington University. (New York: Macmillan Company, 
1920. Pp. xiv, 609. $4.25.) 

In no particular does the reviewer dissent from what seems to be 
the consensus of opinion among all who have thus far appraised the 
value of this book: first, that such a treatment of the subject was much 
needed; secondly, that Professors Bolton and Marshall have clone their 
work well. The authors in their preface state that this volume is an 
attempt to treat the subject of colonization in North America entirely 
and completely, neither confining it to the story of the one nation whose 
colonies happened to be the nucleus of the United States, nor limiting 
it to the history of the thirteen colonies which revolted. This 
plan of presentation is so obviously the natural and correct one that 
it is now to be wondered why it had not before been attempted. Profes- 
sor C. M. Andrews has in many places pointed out as incomplete and 
illogical the common custom of segregating individual efforts at coloni- 
zation, and of studying these as independent phenomena, without 
regard to the unity of the whole movement. If this treatment of the 
subject has been thus lacking in dealing with the English nation, one 
can appreciate the completeness and excellence of a work, like the one 
under review, which grasps the full significance of the whole colonial 
enterprise and the accomplishment of every nation concerned. 

So the establishment of the colonies of Bermuda, Guiana, the Lesser 
Antilles, and Providence Island is given proper place in the colonial 
system. The colonizing efforts of Spain and of the other countries 
which played a part in the settlement of North America are presented 
not as unconnected, spasmodic events, but as results of a definite 
movement, with more than ordinary emphasis placed on the interre- 
lations of the different nations, and with the European background so 
clearly pictured that the reader easily understands the reaction in 
America. An adequate index, carefully selected and recent references 
for further reading, and forty-nine well-adapted line maps make the 
volume more helpful. 
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Of 424 pages in which the story is brought down to the Revolutionary- 
period, approximately 185 pages are devoted to the development of 
English colonization; 129 to the study of Spanish expansion; 92 to the 
French colonies; and 15 to those of the Dutch and Swedes. As one 
would expect from Professor Bolton's connection with the volume, 
the part played by Spain in our era of beginnings is at last shown in 
its proper form and proportion. The teacher of United States history 
may complain that some of the Spanish explorations beyond the present 
confines of the country, especially the conquest by Cort6s of Mexico, 
are given in too much detail. But this was probably considered neces- 
sary in order to visualize to the student the empire as a whole. Spain 
discovered the New World (the discussion of this event breaks away 
from the old theory of the Turks' blocking the trade-routes, thereby 
sending Columbus on a western route in an endeavor to reach the 
Indies); she opened up new paths of commerce; she established an 
empire which in time extended from the straits of Magellan to Nova 
Scotia. All of this is described by one who is saturated with the 
subject. Spain's colonial policy and administration are outlined 
clearly and fully. It will probably shock those of the old prejudices 
to learn that in the sixteenth century "there never was a time when 
the right of petition was not freely exercised, and with great effect on 
actual administration"; and that emigration also was encouraged. 
By 1574, there were two hundred towns and cities in North and South 
America, and a Spanish population in North America of 100,000 to 
125,000. "Half a century before Jamestown was founded by the 
English, the University of Mexico was conferring degrees upon graduates 
in law and theology." It was not in her colleges and seminaries, though 
these were creditable, that Spain left her strongest impress on the New 
World: it was in her endeavor to lift millions of Indians to a higher 
plane of morality and civilization. The work of the friars and of the 
early missions is sympathetically told. Spain broke down in her 
colonial program, but she must have consoled herself by the reflection 
that before surrendering her American dependencies she had implanted 
in them the elements of civilization. 

If that portion of the book devoted to Spanish exploration and settle- 
ment is here given more attention than other divisions, it is because 
this is the "new matter" not heretofore found in books of this scope, 
and not because the rest of the volume is less excellent in its presen- 
tation. The French settlements in Louisiana and in the Northwest 
are given fuller treatment than usual; the accounts of colonial admin- 
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istration, whether of France or of England, show familiarity with recent 
studies; the enumeration of parliamentary acts relating to the colonies 
is not confined to the few one generally finds in a text-book; and the 
later emigrations of Germans and Scotch-Irish are followed not merely 
into the states but into the very counties in which they finally settled. 
Altogether, this volume, of interest to teacher, student, and general 
reader, merits the popularity it is destined to enjoy. Revisions of 
text-books now in use will not likely be made without reference to it. 
There is a cry in some quarters to make American history "safe for 
Americans". There is no propaganda in this study of the period of 
colonization. Every race whose early efforts helped in any reasonable 
degree to make America what it is will find here a fair and unbiased 
record. 

Leo F. Stock. 

Encyclopedia e Diccionario International. Edited by W. M. Jackson. 
(Lisboa, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Londres, Pariz, Nova York, 
1921. 20 vols.) 

Under the above title a Portuguese-Brazilian encyclopedia has just 
been published, which answers most adequately its purpose. Encyclo- 
pedias must naturally have a general character, and some, indeed, 
try to be really and thoroughly international, but they can not be com- 
pletely so, and a larger place is always allowed to the subjects touching 
the original country of their publication. The Encyclopedia Britannica, 
for instance, is first of all "Britannica" and secondly cosmopolitan. 
The title does not deceive in this case. 

Such a remark as the above is most effectively applied regarding 
countries of less comprehensive influence in the world, and yet, to gain 
entire information, one can not work with a single encyclopedia. 
French subjects are to be studied in Levasseur's Grande Encyclopedic, 
German subjects in Meyer's Lexikon, Spanish and especially Spanish- 
American subjects in the work in course of publication by Espasa 
(Barcelona). 

To the encyclopedia, which forms the subject of this review, many 
of the best Portuguese and Brazilian writers have contributed, which 
explains the accuracy of most of the articles on Portugal and Brazil. 
It is much to be regretted that the initials or names of the respective 
authors do not appear at the foot of the articles, as this procedure 
would give those articles greater authority — especially so when contri- 
butions are written by men like Theophilo Braga, Sylvio Romero, 



